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Teachers and Methods of Teaching. 


It is manifest that, in order to attain the object 
of musical education, the choice of a teacher is 
highly important to the student, while the choice 
of the most sure method of teaching is equally so 
to the master. So many parents know not how 
to help themselves in this regard—so many re- 
spectable well-intended teachers are anxious to 
ascertain and rectify, if needful, their methods 
of proceeding—so many scholars have already 
been led astray or ruined, in a musical sense, 
either by a mistaken choice or an erroneous sys- 
tem, that we have considered it to be our duty 
to suggest a few hints on this subject. We give 
only a few hints on the principal points applica- 
ble to the matter in general. A fundamental 
improvement cannot be arrived at by a book ; it 
must be the result of a more elevated education 
of the teachers, by institutions of the state, and 
through a real enlightenment of all educated 
persons on the nature and necessity of music. 

The profession of music is highly important, 
from the powerful influence this science exercises 
on our senses and on our spiritual and civil life. 
Parents should weigh well, in the choice of a 
teacher, that power is given him through his 
art over the mind of their child; that he may 
elevate the youthful mind to the most noble sen- 
timents, or defile and lower it to the most gro- 
velling ; how prejudicial it is merely to leave the 
mind vacant, while music is acting irresistibly 
upon the sense and the mind. Listlessness, 
thoughtlessness, sensibility, vanity, unbridled pas- 
sion, may be implanted and fostered by the 
teacher of music; but we may also be indebted 
to him for awakening and cherishing the noblest 
powers and sentiments of the soul. 

From the foregoing, it would appear that the 
weightiest point to be considered, in the choice 
of a music master, is, what influence may be ex- 
pected from him on the mind of his scholar. His 
good manners, however necessary, are no sufli- 
cient guarantee for suitability. But. indeed, the 
high and pure sense in which he has formed his 
conception of art, and the degree of his general 
capability and education, which enables him to 
transfer his conception to his pupil,—all this must 
be maturely pondered. But the choice made, 
boldly and with full confidence give free hand to 
the teacher. Half confidence, interference in 
the instruction, would only disturb the efficiency 
of the master. 

_ We must, therefore, with regard to music, con- 
sider in the first place, what view the teacher 
takes of it, and what motive urges him in his 
employment. The mere technical man, who uses 
art simply as handicraft, will produce nothing 
but a handicraftsman. The player, from under- 
standing, will give cold lessons and perceptions ; 
he can give technicality with ease and certainty, 
but he will never warm the heart with inward 
fire; he will rather rob it of its natural warmth. 

he mere man of feeling will perhaps allow the 
scholar to sympathise in company with him, but 
never insist upon sure instruction. Art is not 
mere technicality, nor mere understanding, nor 
mere feeling. It is the expression of the whole 
whole man; and only he who embraces it in its 
entireness can ingraft and rear its true nature 
and power. Talent and knowledge, a feeling 

eart, and a rational consciousness of the reality 
of the nature and operations of art—these are 
indispensable qualities of a teacher of music. 
One of the signs of his artistic standing—we 
must repeat a former observation—is the works at 
which he and his scholar are employed. A teacher 
who occupies himself with small worthless com- 
positions, in lieu of the abundant masterpieces of 
our art, shows the inferiority of his position, and 











a poor estimate of art. There are indeed, mas- 
ters who limit themselves to approved works, on 
the sole authority of the name, without taking 
any lively interest in them ; in this case, certain- 
ly, their instruction can be but of small benefit. 
The next general qualification which a teacher 
indispensably re is the faculty of working 
with decision and effect on the mind and disposi- 
tion of his pupil. The mere capability of play- 
ing himself a piece of music with propriety and 
effect, does not here suffice. It may delight the 
scholar, it may move or excite him, it may induce 
him to a successful imitation, and even, perhaps, 
finally to a more or less noble and happy man- 
ner; but will not create himself a free indepen- 
dent feeling, and conscious certainty in art. It 
is not necessary only that the teacher should en- 
able the scholar to play whole compositions as he 
does himself, but that he lead him into the com- 
position itself—that he enable him to see and 
comprehend thoroughly each unity therein, their 
combination and mutual dependence, and their 
constitution as a whole. A bright consciousness 
only of the nature of art and of the contents of each 
work of art, advances the pupil toa free compre- 
hension and performance peculiar to himself, and 
conducts him by his own productions to the sum- 
mit where individuality of the artist and nature 
of the art join in conscious union, and give style 
to his creations. Only such a method of instruc- 
tion works beyond the circle of lessons which he 
has run through. If the scholar has seized the 
essence of the matter, he will not hold it fast in 
studies and forms only, which the teacher has 
worked out with him; he will seek and seize it 
everywhere equally when the master is abseut. 
This is the true life in art ; this alone guarantees 
that the exercise of art will not cease with in- 
struction, but will adorn the whole of life. For 
this object there is required on the part of the 
teacher, deep insight, extensive knowledge, and 
in both such ability and certainty that he can 
comprehend and explain his subjects under all 
their aspects. A teacher must know more, much 
more than he is required to teach; he must be 
everywhere at home, and perfectly master of his 
subject, in order to be able to answer every 
question, and supply every unnoticed deficiency. 
After the elementary and technical instruction, 
we require absolutely from a good singing and 
piano master the study of composition, as the 
sure, if not the only means of penetrating with 
full consciousness into the recesses of art. We 
require of him an extensive and well-grounded 
knowledge of the masterpieces of art of elder 
and modern times ; and strongly recommend a 
continually observant and sympathizing eye on 
new productions, in order to acquire every move- 
ment in artistic life, even although masses of un- 
successful or retrograde composition should make 
the duty burthensome. The higher teacher, 
especially one who is concerned in the education 
of composers and teachers or conductors, ought 
not to delay his acquaintance with the history of 
art and the science of music, besides his study of 
fundamental composition ; since everything, and 
therefore music, can be perfectly known and 
fully understood only by the help of its history. 
To the properly artistic capacity and educa- 
tion must be added the knowledge of mankind. 
and the talent of working upon the minds of 
others; but then, also, love of the business of in- 
struction, and a heartfelt interest in the advance- 
ment of the scholar. An able master studies the 
disposition and inclination of his pupil. He 
judges from them, how he may be won, how con- 
vinced, upon what qualities he may rely, where 
he wants assistance, and by what other powers 
his deficiencies may be compensated. He does not 
consider himself as another being, foreign to his 





pupil ; he neither presumes on his own superiori- 
ty, nor lowers himself to his pupil (both false 
methods of teaching), but penetrates with his 
higher ideas and education into the mental con- 
dition of his pupil; comprehends as it were, from 
the soul of the young disciple the conceptions he 
has acquired of the art and its forms; he here 
separates by his superior knowledge, the true and 
healthy from the soft and insufficient ; he en- 
courages, expands, and exalts the former, and 
corrects and amplifies the latter. In short, he en- 
deavors to originate or unravel every desirable 
faculty in the pupil himself, because only that 
which is engendered in and grows out from our- 
selves, not that which is brought to us from with- 
out, is vital, and works with the energy of life. 
Such a teacher will lose courage only in the 
case of total indifference or absolute incapacity ; 
or much rather, with our feelings, he would de- 
cline the scholar. But each single deficiency, 
every erroneous or one-sided conceptions, he 
knows how to meet. If the feeling of measure 
cannot be trusted, or is perhaps confused by ear- 
liar teachers, the master will prescribe very sim- 
ple lessons of determined rhythm, and then make 
rhythmic—melodie variations on them, so that 
the pupil will proceed on the same simple lesson 
from simple rhythm to more rich, placed together 
and increasing in difficulty. If the sense of tone 
be undeveloped, the teacher will apply the earlier 
to the practice of chords; first the major triad, 
then the chord of the dominant, lastly the major 
and minor chords of the ninth (major chords al- 
ways before minor) by ear on the piano, and 
then have them sung by the pupil. For since 
those chords are the first indications given by 
nature herself, one of her tones helps the imper- 
fect feeling of tone in the student, to the other ; 
and the most important intervals, such as the oc- 
tave, fifth, forth, major and minor third, minor 
seventh, whole tone and semitone, will be gained 
from the laws of nature. If the scholar has a 
strong partiality for brilliant and off-hand play- 
ing, the teacher will fall in with this inclination 
(since to oppose it abruptly would rather alarm 
than overcome), and by gradually shading the 
passages, separating and binding, changing the 
forte and piano, &c., in a manner comprehensible 
and agreeable to the scholar, he will make the 
latter perceive -how one and the same passage 
may. by different playing, become newer, more 
attractive, now more neat and delicate, and then 
more forcible, &c. It will now be easy to take a 
more noble direction from this point, and to 
awaken the deep sense of melody. Should the 
intelligent element assume a pre-eminence, let us 
profit by it to comprehend and seize with more 
intimate feeling, accentuation, which is the near- 
est associate to rhythm, in relation to the 
understanding. Let us penetrate, into the 
innumerable degrees of accentuation, and awak- 
en thereby the conviction that musical mat- 
ters are not exclusively the business of the un- 
derstanding, but that it is often necessary to trust 
to feeling only. Hence it is easy to see that 
feeling must have free operation, and participate 
of right in musical composition and performance. 
If, on the other hand, the scholar should be in- 
clined, perhaps from enthusiasm, to devote him- 
self to the unknown feeling, let that noble 
power of the soul be respected and upheld which 
lies at the foundation of this one-sidedness. Let 
us apply to heartfelt compositions, and with pre- 
ference to those whose effect has been alread 
experienced, and point out the chief traits which 
have caused our emotion; illustrate occasionally 
such passages, by comparison with similar or dis- 
similar instances, or by changes which would rob 
us of our power of tenderness. Should our sen- 
sibilities be excited, as is generally the case with 
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superabundant feeling, by melody, chiefly or ex- 
clusively, we will apply gradually to movements 
in which a captivating chief melody is met by a 
leading passage full of character, or where two 
or more highly interesting melodies combine and 

roceed together. In so far as the pupil, either 

y himself,—or induced by the teacher, can be 
brought to notice in each of the significant parts 
that which has hitherto exclusively occupied him, 
he is on the way to elevate himself above the 
one-sided, obscure and overworked feeling, to a 
higher consciousness, to a more comprehensive 
and fruitful spiritual sympathy. 

It is impossible here to accumulate all the 
counsels and advantages arising from a_ perfect 
intimacy of the master with the mind of the 
se It is enough, if, from a few examples, we 
ave made ourselves clearly understood. 

That there are now but few teachers, such as 
we require for so many scholars, is true. But 
this ie, Rowetee, no refutation of the justice of 
our demands ; it is only a sign of the insufficien- 
cy of our supplies for the requirements of our 
consciences ; and proves a concurrent striving for 
a recognized good, according to our power. It 
cannot also be denied, that often persons, clear- 
sighted enough in general, instead of selecting 
the obtainable good masters, procure others far 
from proficiency, out of thoughtlessness, want of 
knowledge of the parties, or other secondary 
considerations. Here, however, the reproach 
falls on the musicians and teachers themselves, 
who have given themselves but little trouble in 
enlightening the public in general on the true 
nature of their art and the means of acquiring 
it—a conviction which has had great part in the 
production of this book. 

We must also notice another erroneous idea 
concerning instruction. It is the deceptive no- 
tion, often repeated, that for the beginning an 
inferior teacher is sufficient. This persuasion 
often arises from the wish to save for some time 
the cost of a good master. But we must con- 
sider this opinion as an erroneous delusion. The 
unskilled master lays a bad foundation. He de- 
lays the fundamental elements and exercises 
upon which all future progress must be founded. 
He neglects the awakening and expansion of the 
natural dispositions, gives a false direction to all 
artistic procedure, and misuses or destroys the 
pleasure and activity of the scholar. The suc- 
ceeding better master finds a scholar half tired 
out with wandering hither and thither without 
profit or reward. He meets everywhere with 
only imperfect or false preparation, and he finds 
difficulty enough in exciting attention and activi- 
ty in the scholar for the attainment of an object 
of which this latter imagines himself to be al- 
ready possessed. What teacher, under these 
circumstances (and they are of frequent occur- 
rence), does not wish that no instruction had 
been given—that he might freely and with good 
heart build upon fresh and unencumbered 
ground; and how many a gifted scholar has 
abandoned art in disgust, when he has discovered, 
after years of labor, that in order to succeed, he 
must begin again from the beginning. 

In conclusion, it is the method itself of teach- 
ing which claims our consideration. In this mat- 
ter, after every necessary qualification as to the 
ability, we will limit ourselves to one fundamen- 
tal requisition, which seems to us important and 
comprehensive, and which to the reflective 
teacher will develope itself so advantageously in 
every direction, however simply it may be ex- 
pressed. The teacher must constantly bear in 
mind that he teaches an art. Consequently he 
must treat his scholar and the subject of his 
teaching in the sense of an artist and of art, and 
prove himself to be an artist. 

He must also constantly show to his scholar 
that love and respect which are due to his fellow 
artist and to every one engaged in higher and in- 
tellectual occupations. 

He will foster and elevate the disposition of 
the pupil of art. Artistic activity must flow 
spontaneously from the heart, if it is to fructify 
into life ; we cannot force even ourselves into its 

ession, much less others. The pleasure we 
dasken from it is therefore the first and indispen 





sable condition of all success in this region; and 
the teacher who knows not how to preserve and 
increase it will certainly miss his aim. He must, 
however, awaken true pleasure in the art itself; 
not false pleasure—vanity, desire for reward or 
profit; and, in order, indeed, that the student 
may become constantly more susceptible of her 
que and more capable of producing them, 
he must moreover ezcite his pupil to a worthy 
use of his powers by an encouraging word, by a 
well-timed performance of the works of art, &c. 

The following point is most worthy of consid- 
eration. Artis not abstract thinking,—it is not 
feeling without thought nor unconscious activity ; 
neither should the teaching be an abstract com- 
bination. Every lesson, every rule, must be de- 
rived from nature herself before the eyes of the 
pupil, and immediately, if by any means possible, 
reduced to practice. That this is practicable in 
teaching composition, we think we have shown 
from the fact in our Doctrine of Composition. It 
was one of the most unartistic aspects of the 
earlier art of teaching, when all possible intervals 
and all possible chords were thrown before the 
pupil in a heap together, and then all the forms 
of counterpoint in small unartistic passages, be- 
fore the application of any of them was sought 
for. Most, indeed, of the books of instruction 
give no application at all. Nature and the his- 
tory of art point out another way. Wherever 
a free course has been open to reason, she has 
immediately proceeded to the absolutely neces- 
sary, and in art ts the actual practice, without 
delay. She has followed reflection by holding 
fast that which the moment required, and so in 
every instance she has elevated her mode of 
action into consciousness, her thoughts into living 
incarnated operation. Such also has reason, 
proceeding by facts, by real operation. Such 
also has been the developement of art—entirely 
according to reason, proceeding by facts, by real 
operation, as her history, properly understood, 
demonstrates. 

Also, in the practice of music, this fundamen- 
tal proposition is thoroughly practicable. The 
total system, the system of notation, the arrange- 
ments of rhythm, are so entirely according to 
reason, that every scholar, under the gentlest 
guidance of the teacher, can unfold them further 
from their first intimation, and can again discover 
them for himself. It appears to us one of the 
crudities of the usual mode of teaching, to burden 
the scholar with the whole tonal system at once, 
then (or even before, as some books of instruc- 
tion do*), with the whole system of notation 
(and perhaps in several clefs of the same time), 
then with the whole system of bars, while for the 
moment he wants only the smallest part of them ; 
such as a few notes in one clef, leaving the re- 
mainder to be acquired on further advancement. 
By this misapplication, the scholar is withdrawn 
from immediate living and improving compre- 
hension to an unartistic work of memory. It 
follows, therefore, that the order of these books 
of instruction, which merely present the materials 
of instruction to the memory, should also illus- 
trate and complete their work; and not doing so, 
can have no claim to be considered an order or 
plan of really practical instruction. 

Even the exercises, whose immediate object 
is to produce readiness of hand and voice, must 
not only be brought into the service of the hand 
and the observant understanding, but also be 
used for the pleasurable feelings of the scholar, 
whenever practicable, so that what he has learn- 
ed may as soon as possible be applied in artistic 
form. From these considerations we cannot look 
without hesitation upon an invention lately intro- 
duced, to make beginners practice upon finger- 
boards made of paper. However convenient 
and cheap this may appear, it is evident that ar- 
tistic participation must be injured, or, to say the 
least, not excited or vivified.t 


* They therefore teach the sign before the thing signified, 
so that their notation is objectiess, and must remain incom- 
plete until we become acquainted with tones. 


+ This manner of teaching was adopted in Berlin by the 
late Mrs. Schindelmeisser and Dr. Lange, so far as the author 
knows, with good result for the quick attainment of technical 
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This is the true doctrine, which, in the smallest 
and the greatest, holds fast and advances the 
reality of art, and upholds the student from the 
lowest up to the pinnacle—however high he may 
be able and willing to climb—in perfect artistic 
sympathy and activity. But this is possible only 
to a teacher, who, himself an artist, is replete 
with the spirit of art. 





Franz Schubert. 
FROM THE GERMAN, BY THEO. NAGEN. 


Of Schubert’s Songs, none are, perhaps, so 
popular as those which are known under the title 
“Die Schoene Miillerin,” words by Wilhelm 
Miiller (born 1795, died 1827). This eycle con- 
tains twenty-five songs, of which, however, only 
twenty were set to music by Schubert. 

Each of these songs forms in itself a perfect 
whole, although it is only a part of the whole 
eycle. The idea of musically illustrating certain 
feelings and sensations, in all their stages of de- 
velopment, Beethoven, too, has expressed in his 
“ Liederkreis;” but, besides the difference in 
the subjects, the treatment by Beethoven must 
be considered more according to the strict rules 
of the classical school, while Schubert, in his 
Miller Songs, displays all the charm of true ro- 
manticism. 

Next to the * Miillerlieder,” is the cycle “ Die 
Winterreise” (The Winter Journey), words also 
by Miiller, to which our attention is called. It 
contains twenty-four songs, mostly of a dark and 
melancholy character. Schubert read the proofs 
of the second part of this cycle only a few days 
before his death. A great interest is attached to 
his “ Songs of Ossian.” In these the composer 
was to give warmth and life to the fogs and cold 
of the unfriendly fields of Caledonia, to illustrate 
in vivid colors, the roaring of the rapid stream, 
the stillness of the heath and the moor, the playing 
of the Will-o’-the-wisp, and the storming call to 
the hunt, as well as to musically picture long and 
descriptive poems like “ The Night ” and “ Lo- 
da’s Ghost,” in such a way as not to become mo- 
notonous. If we look at the masterly treatment 
of this difficult subject, as done by Schubert, then 
only nineteen years old, as well as at the intimate 
knowledge of right accentuation and prosody he 
exhibited in them, we do not know ot war other 
composer who, under similar circumstances, 
could have done as well as he did. 

Just as the first chords of the Ossian Songs 
remove us at once to a desolate and misty land, 
so, again, it is the atmosphere of romanticism and 
mediaeval knightdom which we breathe in listen- 
ing to Schubert's illustration of Scott’s “ Lady of 
the Lake,” ‘“ The Pirate,” and * Richard Coeur 
de Lion.” He never misses the appropriate ex- 
pression for the most varied and strange subjects 
and situations, and just as he hits upon the right 
tone for the poems by Scott, so does he make us 
feel, in his treatment of the two poems, * Sulei- 
ka,” the sultriness and the fragrancy of the sunny 
Orient. ‘ 

Some of the most well-known and charming 
songs of Scubert are those which he wrote in the 
latter part of his life, and which, numbering four- 
teen, were published under the title “« Schwanen- 
gesang” (Swan’s Songs). It is among these 
that we find his last composition, “ Die Tauben- 
post” (Pigeon’s Post) as well as his popular Sere- 
nade. 

The songs by Schubert are a world in them- 


sound on arealinstrument. The progress of the pupils, at 
all events, gives evidence of the talents of the otherwise al- 
ready advantageously-known teachers, and if youth is to be 
taught in large masses where an instrument is not to be had, 
or if the unpleasant sound of technical passages is to be 
avoided, this plan furnishes, perhaps, the most, the best reme- 
dy. But it must be allowed that a method of practice so ab- 
stract that the scholar does not hear himself—in which he 
himself produces no sound—that music, which he is to learn 
and bring forth, he is only to hear by the operation of another: 
such a musical exercise cannot be so ted and animating 
as the living sound which the scholar himself produces, and 
therefore feels with greater vivacity and judges of by his own 
feelings. But then, must all the world learn the piano ? must 
it be taught in masses ! and is not technical skill in insepara- 
ble union with true musical practice. and therefore to be ac- 
quired before everything audible ? The author hopes to pub- 
lish soon in another place, and after a future more minute in- 
vestigation, a more extended disquisition on this subject, and 
he will freely and joyfully retract his objections if anv 

ds should appear sufficient to destroy their validity. 
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selves. There is scarcely one phase of human 
life which has not found its musical expression in 
them. Love and hatred, joy and sadness, defiance 
and resignation, gentleness and anger—every 
passion, as given to men—has been illustrated, 
and the deepest secrets of the human heart are 
brought to light, sometimes in tones of sweetness 
and tenderness, but often, also, in those of deep 
and mighty passion. 

A large list of Schubert’s songs was formerly 
in the hands of his friend and admirer Pinterics, 
and is now owned by the music-publishing house 
of Spina, in Vienna, It contains 505 numbers, 
but is said not to be complete. 

Of the songs for more voices, by Schubert, 
only the smaller part are strictly voval, the others 
are with obligato accompaniment of the pianoforte 
the guitar, the melodeon, and the organ. They 
are for three, four, five, and eight voices; there 
are also double chorusses among them, for men’s 
and female voices alone, but mostly for mixed 
chorus, with and without solo. 

To songs without accompaniment belong the 
following ones for men’s voices: Jiinglings wonne 
Liebe ; Zum Rundetanz and Die Nacht (Night), 
words by Matthison; Die Flucht, by Lappe; 
Rauberlied, An des Friihling, Fischerlied, Der 
Entfernten, Der Wintertag, and the Quartet— 
“Es rieselt klar und wehend”—sung for the 


the first time at the inauguration of the tablet of 


memory on Schubert’s house of birth, in Vienna. 
To these strictly vocal songs must be added the 
Canons a tre, composed in 1813; The Gravedig- 
ger’s Song, Elysium, by Schiller, for two tenors 
and bass; Holz’s Mai Song, for two sopranos and 
bass ” Chorus of the Angels, from Faust, com- 
posed in 1816; Trio on the occasion of the birth- 
day of his father, for two tenors and bass; Duo, 
Abendroth, by Kosegarten, and Klage um Aly 
Bey, each for three voices; Prayer, by De la 
Motte Fouque; and the Dance, quartets for 
mixed voices; the 92d Psalm, in Hebrew, for two 
baritones, soprano, alto, and bass, composed in 
1828: Song in the Open Air, by Salis, quartet 
for men’s voices, composed in 1817; ‘ Wer Le- 
benslust Fiihlet,” quartet for two sopranos, tenor, 
and bass, composed in 1818. Further, the cho- 
ruses; Das Grah, by Solis; Bergknappenlied, 
Trinklied vor der Schlacht, Schwertlied, Punsch- 
lied im Norden zu Singen, for two voices; Jagd- 
lied, by Zacharias Werner; Liitzow’s Wilde 
Jagd, composed in 1815; Der Morgenstern and 
Jagerlied, by Korner, for two voices and two 
horns; Battle Song, by Klopstock, for three 
voices ; and the beautiful double chorus, for men’s 
voices, Schlachtlied, by Klopstock, composed in 
1827. 

To those with obligato piano-forte accompani- 
ment belong the well-known quartets for men’s 
voices :—Das Dorfehen, Die Nachtigal. Geist der 
Liebe, Wider Spruch, Der Gondelfahrer, Im 
Gegenwartigen, Wabgutpaneh: Nachtgesang im 
Waile, Friihlingslied, Naturgenuss Nacht-musik, 
by Seckendorf; Trinklied, from the fourteenth 
century, from the historical antiquities, by Rits- 
graff; and the Boating Song, from Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake. Further, the two comical trios— 
The Lawyers, for two tenors and bass, and the 
Wedding Meal, by Schober, for soprano, tenor, 
and bass; An die Sonne, quartet for mixed 
voices, composed in 1816; Der Schickalslenker, 
Gott in Unge witter, Gott der Weltschoepfer, 
Hymne an den Unendlichen, Gott in der Natur, 
also for mixed voices; the Psalm “ Gott ist mein 
Hirt.” for female chorus (four voices); Nacht- 
helli and Standchen, for solo and female chorus ; 
Der Mondenschein, by Schober, quintet for men’s 
voices (two tenors and three basses) ; Coronach, 
Death’s Song, from Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake,” 
for two sopranos and alto; Miriam’s Siegesge- 
sang, fer soprano and alto, solo and mixed cho- 
rus; at last, the chorus for eight men’s voices, 
“ Schlachtlied,” by Korner; and also the “Hymn” 
for eight voices; this last one, also, with accompa- 
niment of wind instruments. 

The following songs for several voices are 
with accompaniment of the orchestra :—The cho- 
rus “ Auf den Sieg der Deutschen,” accompanied 
by violins and violoncellos ; Song of the Spirits 
over the Waters, by Goethe, chorus for eight 





voices, with accompaniment of violins, violoncel- 
los, and bass-viols, composed in 1817; and the 
cantatas Der Friihlings morgen, Empfindungs 
Aeusseungen des Wiwtten-Institutes der Schul- 
lehrer Wiens fiir den Stifter und Vorsteher der 
selben, Domherrn Spendu,* for solo, chorus, and 
orchestra, composed in 1818—1819; Glaube, 
Hoffnung, und Liebe (Faith, Hope, and Love), 
for men’s and mixed chorus (accompaniment of 
wind instruments), by Reil, which has, unfortu- 
nately, not been preserved: Prometheus, com- 
posed in 1816; Die Erweckung des Lazarus, 
Easter cantata for singing and orchestra, of 
which, however, only the first part was composed 
(in 1820): and Volkslied, by Deinkartstein, for 
chorus and orchestra, performed in February, 
1822, on the celebration of the birthday of the 
Emperor Franz. The same song was published 
in 1848 as “Constitutionslied” (Song of the 
Constitution), and is as such designated, with op. 
157, in the catalogue of Schubert’s works. 

Besides these cantatas Schubert composed, in 
1827, ore with Italian words, in honor of Miss 
Trene K., for two tenors and two basses; further, 
“ Saenger, der vom Herzen singt,” for soprano, 
tenor, and bass, composed in 1819, and the one 
for men’s voices, in honor of the jubilee of the 
Conductor Salieri. 

It is a matter of course that there is not at- 
tached to these songs for several voices by Schu. 
bert, that deep and general interest which is felt 
for his Lieder, although some of the former do 
belong to the best that has ever been written for 
this branch of music, and Der Nachtgesang im 
Walde (Night Song in the Forest), Nachthelle,t 
Miriam’s Triumphal Song, and Chorus of the 
Spirits over the Waters,t stands unrivaled in the 
whole literature of this class of compositions.— 
N. Y. Musical World. 


* The longest title. probably, ever given to a cantata, as 
may be seen from the English translation—“ Uttering of Feel- 
ings of the Members of the Institute of Widows of the School 
masters of Vienna for the Founder Director of the same ” 
This cantata consists in a solo for bass a solo for soprano (the 
wife's) chorus of the children, solo of the mother, a duo he- 
tween the widow and an orphan, a solo of the bass, chorus of 
the widows, again. a solo for bass, and a quartet for mixed 
voices. The piano score was written f r Ferd. Schubert. Per- 
haps this cantata is worthy the attention of our Professors of 
School Music —TRANSLATOR. 

+ Performed in New York. { Also performed in New York. 
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Sketches of French Musical History. 
XVII. 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN FRANCE. 

The Chanson, Vaudeville and Comic Opera— 
these are French par excellence; instrumental music 
on the contrary—the quartette, the symphony — is 
essentially German. That which affords the highest 
gratification in France are the clearness, precision 
and neatness of the idea; hence the saying of Fon- 
tenelle; Sonate, que me veux-tu? is still in vogue in 
spite of the partisans of pure music, which certainly 
has great value, when it is the expression of happy 
ideas skillfully developed, but which limits itself to 
mere scholastic exercises, when it is but the servile 
imitator of foreign masterpieces. 

Surely, notwithotnaalas honorable efforts made in 
our country instrumental music ready belongs alone 
allto Germany, the fatherland of scenery and fan- 
tasy. We must bow then before the immortal sym- 
phonies of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven—the 
masters who have reached the highest flights in this 
elevated, sublime form of pure music. Still we 
ought not to pass in silence the works of our com- 
patriots, who have devoted themselves to this class 
of composition—though they have been but little en- 
couraged and inadequately recompensed in our posi- 
tive and material age. The names of Gossec, 
Reicha, Onslow, Reher, Berlioz and David, have a 
real and incontestible worth; they have then a right 
to the consideration of both artists and amateurs. 

Gossee, father of French instrumental music, was 
born at Vergnies, a village of Hainaut, Jan. 17, 
1733. He began life as a choir boy in the Antwerp 





Cathedral, but afterwards came to Paris having no 
other resources than the direction of the orchestra of 
La Popeliniere, the Farmer General. Having first 
exhibited his powers under Rameau he took to the 
composition of symphonies. The first were pub- 
lished in 1754,—the same year in which was com- 
posed the first symphony of Haydn.* As with all 
new things, the importance of these works was not 
at first felt; but after a few years, the public of the 
Concert Spirituel began to enjoy the vigorous forms 
of harmony and instrumentation, before which the 
overtures, which had preceded them soon began to 
give way. 

After the reform of La Popeliniere’s orchestra, 
Gossee entered into the service of the Prince of 
Conti, as Director of his music. His first quartettes 
appeared in 1759, and his Mass for the Dead, was 
executed the following year in the church of St. 
Roch, with a prodigious effect. Gossec also tried 
his powers in dramatic writing and his opera, Les 
Pécheurs, was successful; but he soon returned to 
his natural vocation. 

In 1770, he founded the Amateurs’ Concert, 
directed by the chevalier St. Georges. Down to 
this time the most extensive scores were composed 
but of the four string instruments with the occasional 
addition of two hautbois and to horns.t Gossee in 
his 21st symphony in D, added to this combination, 
the contrebass, flute, clarinet, bassoons, trumpets 
and kettle-drums. The effect was very remarkable. 
In 1773 and the four following years, he directed the 
Concert Spirituel enterprise ; but the greatest service 
rendered by him to French music was the institution 
of the Royal school for singing, which preceded that 
of the Conservatory. It was founded in 1784-by the 
Baron de Breteuil, with Gossec as director, who had 
conceived its plan and gave in it excellent instrac- 
tion in harmony and counterpoint. The national 
fétes of the Revolution opened a new field for the 
talents of Gossec. It occurred to him to accompany 
the hymns and choruses sung in the open air, with 
wind instruments, and thus obtained remarkable 
effects. Appointed inspector of the Conservatory in 
1795, Gossec actively co-operated in the organization 
of this establishment and in the preparation of most 
of the text books employed in the course of study. 
During his twelve years service as professor of com- 
position, he formed many distinguished pupils—such 
as Catel, Audrot, Dourlen, Gasse and Panseron. He 
was admitted into the section of music at the forma- 
tion of the Institute and decorated with the cross of 
the Legion of Honor upon the foundation of the 
order. He was pensioned in 1815, but continued to 
frequent the sittings of the Academy of fine Arts 
until 1823, when his faculties began to fail. He then 
retired to Passy, where he died tranquilly, Feb. 16, 
1829. Son of a laborer, this patriarch of the French 
school formed himself entirely by labor and the 
study of good models. 

Anton Reicha, was born at Prague Feb. 25, 1770, 
and musically educated by his uncle at Bonn. At 
the age of sixteen years he directed the performance 
of his first symphony. In 1794 he settled at Ham- 
burg, where he gave lessons for five years and wrote 
the music to a French opera text—Godefroid de 
Montfort. By the advice of M. de Fombrune, an 
exile, he journeyed to Paris whither he arrived at the 
beginning of 1799, and where he made a good im- 
pression by a symphony played at the concerts in the 
rue de Clery. After this discouraged by the succes- 
sive closing of the theatres Feydeau and Favart, he 

* Nore py THe TRANSLATOR.—It will be seen a few para- 
graphs on, that these so called symphonies were at the most 
octettes—while Haydn’s first was a real symphony ; for a full, 
though small orchestra, and in the true Sonata form. It is 
this which gives Haydn claim to the title of ‘* Father of the 
grand Symphony.” 

+ M. Poisot must mean in Paris ; for Handel in England 
had long before employed trumpets, drums and flutes in his 
scores—and perhaps other instruments. 
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went to Vienna, where he enjoyed the friendship of 
Haydn, Albrechtsberger, Salieri and Beethoven. He 
here published thirty-six fugues for the pianoforte, 
constructed on a new system, which consists in mak- 
ing the answers in all the notes of the scale. The 
approach of war caused his return to Paris, in Octo- 
ber, 1808. The performance of one of his sym- 
phonies at the Conservatory again attracted the pub- 
lic attention to him. He then devoted himself to 
teaching composition in which field he labored with 
great saccess. His “ Traité de melodie,” published 
in 1814 does not exhibit genius ; it was seldom con- 
sulted; but his “Cours d’ Harmonie,” which was 
followed in 1824 by a “Traité de haute composition,” 
was very soon in the hands of all musicians ; Reicha 
succeeded Mehul as professor of counterpoint at the 
Conservatory ; and wrote some excellent quintetes for 
wind instruments.* Upon the death of Boieldien, 
he was placed in the vacant chair of the Institute, 
but died scon afterwards—May 28, 1836, regretted 
for his social virtues by all who knew him per- 
sonally. 

George Onslow was born at Clermont, in Auver- 
gne, July 27,1784. He was of English descent on 
his father’s side, but his mother, de Bourdeilles, was 
of the noble family of Brantome. Under the in- 
structions of Hullmandel, Dussek and Cramer, Ons- 
low became a talented pianist. He remained, how- 
ever ingensible to the operas of Mozart, and had his 
musical sense awakened by Mehul’s Overture to 
Stratonice. We now gave himself to the study of the 
violoncello and carefully studied the structure of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven’s quartettes and 
quintettes. His Opus I, consisting of there quintetes 
for the violins, viola and two violoncellos, was pub- 
lished towards the end of the year 1807. He then 
wrote @ sonata for the pianoforte, three trios, and an 
“opus” of quartettes after which he studied with 
Reicha. His operas, LZ’ Alcade de la Vega, le Col- 
porteur, and le Duc de Guise, obtained but a moder- 
ate success. His symphonies were not warmly re- 
ceived at the concerts of the Conservatory ; for his 
music while it possesses great scholastic merit, is often 
deficient or even wanting in musical ideas. His 
orchestration proving colorless and dull, especially 
when compared with that great German symphonists, 
Onslow thenceforth confined himself to the composi- 
tion of quartettes and quintettes for stringed instru- 
ments, a class in which he achieved a considerable 
and merited reputation.| Passing most of the year 
on his estate in Auvergne he found,there the leisure 
and tranquility necessary for his serious and continu- 
ed labors. Hecame up to Paris during the winters 
to produce his new works which were always remark- 
able for their improvement in style. Onslow had 
the honor of a seat in the Institute. 

His successor in the Academic chair was M. Henri 
Reber, a modest artist, and like the Germans devoted 
to music for its own sake. He was born at Mal- 
house in Alsace, Oct. 23, 1807, and entered the Con- 
servatory at Paris in 1828, as a pupil of MM. Jelens- 
perger and Seuriot. He was allowed to compete for 
the prizes the next year, and ended his course of 
study under Lesueur. In 1835 and following years 
Reber published an Ave Maria an Agnus Dei, a 
quintett and three quartette for stringed instruments. 
These remarkable productions made the young eom- 
poser favorably known. MM. Seghers and Batta 
placed their executive talents at the service of the 
master, The two trios for pianoforte violin and 
violoncello (op. 8 and 12) are distinguished by the 
form and connection of the musical ideas as well as 
by the ideas themselves. The second trio in E flat 
is admirably written, the first movement is melodi- 


* These Quintetts were revived in Berlin a few years since 
but attracted little attention, being found hard and dry in 
effect. Tr. 

+ Judging from his manuscript works in possession of M. 
Gouffe, the celebrated contre-Bassist at Paris. 

















ous and vigorous, the scherzo neat and elegant, and 
the energetic finale in the old style is a worthy crown 
to the whole, various pieces for two and four hands, 
and six waltzes for pianoforte and violin are little 
masterpieces of true poetry ; the themes are free and 
natural, the harmony correct and striking. All this 
has real worth. 

The “Pirates Chorus,” the “Captive” (song by 
Geraldy), ‘Hai Luli,” the chanson of Thibaut Conte 
de Champagne, ‘“Bergeronnette,” “les Stances 4 
“Malherbe,” “1’ Echange” (so well declaimed by 
Wartel—all these little pearls of melody gives 
Reber a just claim to the title of the French Schu- 
bert. The beautiful overture to “Naim’’ and the 
two symphonies executed at the Conservatory worthi- 
ly close our list of his instrumental works. For the 
theatre we are indebted to M. Reber for a ballet “le 
Diable Amoureux,” next a comic opera “la Nuit de 
Noel,” a charming work in German style, ‘“ Le 
Pére Gaillard,” which obtained a substantial success, 
“les Papillotes de M. Benoit” and “les Dames- 
Captaines.” 

Hiis enemies or rather those who envy him (for 
what composer of ralent does not meet with envy ?) 
accuse Mr. Reber of being rococo, old-fashioned and 
obsolete in style. I find, on the contrary, in his re- 
trospective tendencies but a healthy protest against 
the abuse of the noise, confusion and bombast of the 
modern school. Certainly, the old school had not 
at its disposition the richness of orchestral effects 
which we have. But, it must never be forgotten, 
that melody is the living soul of music. Reber, as 
successor of Colet, professor of harmony at the Con- 
servatory, has gained a new title to the consideration 
of artists. The cross of the Legion of Honor be- 
stowed upon him in 1854, was rather a tardy ac- 
knowledgment of his great deserts. 

Hector Berlioz was born at Céte-Saint-André, in 
the Department of I’ Istre, December 11, 1803. He 
was destined by his father to the medical profession, 
but the young composer preferred the dry problems 
of harmony to the works upon anatomy and thera- 
peutics, which were put into his hands. When sent 
to Paris at the age of nineteen, Berlioz showed a 
similar preference to the conservatory and the opera 
over the Medical Schools. He immediately copied 
the scores of Gluck ; and became enthusiastic over 
the “Danaides” of Salieri. He entered the class of 
Lesueur and at the same studied the arts of counter- 
point and fugue with Reicha. Afterwards, wishing 
to try his hand at dramatic music, he wrote to An- 
drieux asking for an operatic text on the subject 
“Estelle et Nemorin.” The Academician refusing 
his request, one of Berlioz’s comrades offered his ser- 
vices. “From this association of youthful talents, re- 
sulted but a very mediocre work, soon thrown into 
the fire, A mass executed not without much diffi- 
culty at the church of St. Roch, though honored by 
the best energies of Mad. Lebrun, had a similar fate. 
Berlioz burned a number of manuscripts which 
seemed to him entitled to the honors of the auto de 


Jé. After an unsuccessfal trial for the prize of the 


Institut, Berlioz was calledome by his family, but 
his vocation for music caused him to return to Paris. 
He was now deprived of the allowance previously 
made him by his father and gained a subsistance by 
teaching the flute and guitar, until he successfully 
completed for the place of a chorist at the theatre 
des Nouveautés. By the assistance of friends he at 
length gave a concert made up entirely of his own 
The programme contained the over- 
tures of “les Francs-juges,” “ Waverly,” a “Scéne 
héroique grecque”’ and “la Mort d’ Orphée.” The 
members of the orchestra, with their usual kindness (!) 
left at midnight, upon the pretext that their rules 
compelled this, leaving the concert unfinished and 
the composer in a state of exasperation easy to con- 
ceive. Their unexpected departure gave rise to the 
story next day that Berlioz’s music put to flight the 


compositions. 








musicians engaged to execute it. The unlacky com- 
poser was all the more sensible to his misfortune, as 
his heart was at the time consumed by one of those 
butning passions, which arouse one to the production 
of masterpieces or plunge into despair. A blonde 
Ophelia had made real to the fiery Hector the sweet 
form of his poetic reveries.* 

The cantata ‘ Sardanapalus” opened the road to 
success for Berlioz. The work, expected at a con- 
cert of the conservatory, before his departure for 
Italy, was appreciated as it merited. His “Symphonie 
fantastique” was also played for their first time at 
this concert. This remarkable work paints all the 
phases of a passion through a succession of false 
joys, cruel deceptions, the fury of the jealousy and 
strange visions. 

In Italy Berlioz wrote “ Lelio ou le Retour 4 la 
vie” a monodrama which should be considered as 
the complement to the Symphonie fantastique. 
Upon its execution at the Conservatory in 1833 it 
gained an immense success, thanks to the sincere en- 
thusiasm which was then excited by the revolution. 
The symphony “ Harold en Italie” written with a/to 
principal so affected the celebrated Paganini that the 
day after the concert he sent to its author a present of 
20,000 francs, with a letter declaring him the succes- 
sor of Beethoven. At the request of the Count de 
Gasparin, Berlioz composed his ‘‘ Requiem” which 
was executed for the -first time at the Invalides, Dec. 
5, 1837, in commemoration of Gen. Damremont. 

“Benvenuto Cellin,” text by Auguste Barbier and 
Leon de Wailly, badly received at Paris, is at present 
a stock piece in most of the German theatres. On 
the day when the remains of the victims of July 
were brought in triumph to the Bastille, a monster 
orchestra, increased by the voices of 10,000 specta- 
tors swelled forth to the astonished crowd the mag- 
nificent tones of the ‘‘ Apotheosis.” The symphony 
of “Romeo and Juliet,” notwithstanding occasional 
prolixity, contains many fine passages. The treatise 
on Instrumentation published in 1841 is an excellent 
theoretic work. During his travels in Germany 
Berlioz composed “la Damnation de Faust,” a work 
given with success in Russia. Returning to London 
he wrote “The Fight into Egypt,” under the pseu- 
donym of Pierre Ducré. That preface to “ l’Enfance 
du Christ” opened to him at length the doors of the 
Institut, where he took the seat of the regretted 
author of the “Chalet.” 

We add to complete the list of this master’s works, 
a‘‘Te Deum” for three choirs, orchestra and organ, 
executed under the direction of the author in the 
church of St. Eustache—the cantata “ Imperiale,” 
written for the distribution of prizes of the Paris Ex- 
hibition of Industry—“le Cinq Mai,” a work com- 
memorative of Napoleon I.—many choruses with 
orchestral accompaniment —the overtures of the 
“Corsair” and “Carnival Romain,” works full of 
strength and color—divers collections of melodies 
among which are to be noted “la Captive,” “ le 
Jeune poéte Breton,” “la Belle Voyageuse” and “ 1’ 
Absence”’—two very curious books entitled “ Voy- 
ages en Allemagne et en Italie” and “les Soirées de 
l’ orchestre”—the remarkable feuilleton of the “ De- 
bats” Journal, and a grand opera in 5 acts, entirely 
the work—both text and score, of this Delacroix of 
music. Let us close by saying that in M. Berlioz, 
the honor of the private man and the impartiality of 
the critic, are above all question. 

Felicien David was born March 8, 1810, at Cade- 
net, a town in the Department of Vaucluse, was left 
an orphan at the age of five years, and was brought 
up one of his sisters. As the child sang with mar- 
vellous correctness, some amateurs persuaded the 
family to present him to M. Garnier, first Oboe 
player at the Grand Opera, then spending his vaca- 
tion in the neighborhood. That skillful instramentist 


* Miss Smithson, a celebrated English tragic actress, whom 
Berlioz finally married. 
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saw at once the vocation of the child, and he was 
sent to study at the Jesuits’ college, working with an 
attorney of the town, David then nineteen years of 
age, directed the music in the Cathedral, and com- 
posed motets with full orchestra and hymns with 
organ accompaniment. 

The next year he came to Paris and studied with 
Reber, Fetis and Benoit. In 1830 the young artist 
joined the Saint-Simonites. The new apostle now 
wrote for Menilmontant twenty choruses of which 
most are very remarkable. After the condemnation 
of Saint-Simonism, in 1833, David embarked at 
Marseilles for the Bosphorus. He anchored before 
Constantinople and was soon after cast into the dun- 
geons of the Seraglio. After an exile in Smyrna he 
he visited Jerusalem, Alexandria, Memphis, and 
afterwards started for Beyrout across the desert. To 
the strong impression made by this journey which 
was full of strange adventures the art owes the mag- 
nificent production of the ‘“ Ode-Symphony,” which 
has placed David at a single step in the rank of 
creators in this line of art. “Le Desert” is in fact a 
work sui generis full of poetry and oriental color. 
Everything is expressed in it from the immensity of 
nature to the measured step of the camels. Itis one 
of the most remarkable masterpicces of the nine- 
teenth century.* 

“Moise au Sinai,” “Christophe Colomb,” “1’E- 
den,” “la Perle du Bresil” are the great works of 
this master. We find in the flowing and transparent 
melodies, an orchestration elegant, sonorous and al- 
ways clear. ‘ Herculanum” a grand opera first 
given at the Theatre Lyrique under the title “la 
Fin du Monde,” and afterwards represented at the 
Imperial Academy, has led to a due appreciation of 
the science of M. David both in the use of the voice 
and orchestra. We hope that the next seat of the 
Institute will be given to this illustrious man—this 
man of a genius peculiar and creative—something 
rare tn all ages. We add that the world owes David 
two very beautiful symphonies, remarkable quintettes 
and a mass of delicious melodies. 


* Other critics however speak of it in very different terms. 
TR. 


Adelina Patti. 


The excitement about Mlle. Adelina Patti has not 
decreased. On the contrary, the young ladys’ friends 
seem to grow more enthusiastic with each perform- 
ance, and the two operas, Za Sonnambula and Lucia, 
in which she has appeared, alone draw crowded 
houses and engross public attention. Guillaume 
Tell, we are sorry to record, has been withdrawn 
from the bills, after the most triumphant success 
ever won by it in this country; the Barbiere, with 
Mario and Ronconi, has lost its attractive powers ; 
the splendors of the Prophéte no longer allure ; even 
Mad. Grisi’s farewell performances cease to interest. 
All this has been brought about by a very young 
artist from America, about whom little or nothing 
had been previously known, and who has achieved a 
greater popularity ina briefer space of time than 
any singer since Jenny Lind, not even excepting 
Angiolina Bosio herself. We have already chroni- 
cled our opinions regarding Mlle. Patti, and have 
ventured on a prophecy about her future career. 
That she is destined—a great destiny—to be the 
legitimate successor of Bosio, we believe, although 
the two characters in which she has hitherto appear- 
ed would seem to indicate the possession of greater 
dramatic powers than her wonderful predecessor. 
Mad. Bosio never performed either Amina or 
Lucia at the Royal Italian Opera, her performances 
being restricted to characters of a less tragic stamp, 
and which depend upon singing rather than acting, 
for their effective realisation—such as Adina in L’ 
Elisir d’ Amore, Matilda in Matilda di Shabran, the 
Countess in Conte Ory, Gilda in Rigoletto, parts, in- 
deed, the last excepted, which require little amount 
of energy passion and insunct for their development 
but which put the vocal powers to the severest test. 
Mile. Patti, it would seem, has a larger ambition 
than Mad. Bosio, and, judging from the operas she 
has selected, aspires to the repertory of Jenny Lind. 
The public, notwithstanding, has accepted the young 
“prima donna” as the successor of Bosio rather than 
of the Swedish Nightingale, although she has not 








essayed any character belonging to the former, and 
has appeared in two of the most popular of the lat- 
ter. For this seeming paradox we do not pretend 
to account, but merely state the fact, and leave the 
reader to draw his own conclusions. 

The part, however, which Mlle. Patti has selected 
for her third appearance, is one which will bring her 
into direct comparison with Bosio, and set the ques- 
tion at rest as to the relative vocal capabilities of the 
two artists. Violetta in Za Traviata, was first recom- 
mended to the English public by Mile. Piccolomini, 
who, though an indifferent singer with a faulty voice, 
had great natural instincts and an intensity of fecl- 
ing not to be surpassed. Mad. Bosio, indeed, sang 
the music of Violetta indisputably better than Mlle. 
Piccolomini; but still it cannot be denied that the 
Traviata is more closely associated with the name of 
latter than of the former. Thus, it may readily be 
imagined, Mlle. Patti’s appearance in the 7raviata is 
looked forward to with unusual curiosity and inter- 
est—“ Will she sing as brilliantly and as gracefully 
as Bosio ?”—“Will she act with as much piquancy 
and verve as Piecolomini?”—are questions which 
cannot fail to be asked times out of number between 
this and next Thursday. Her friends and admirers 
rejoice that she has challenged general opinion ina 
character so well known to the public as Violetta, 
and await the issue with confidence. No doubt 
many who had preferred taking the judgment of 
others in respect of Mlle. Patti’s efforts in the Son- 
nambula and Lucia will be enabled to form for them- 
selves a notion of her singing and acting,after witness- 
ing a performance of the Traviata. Violetta, indeed, 
appears to us a more trying character for the young 
artist than Amina or Lucia, if only because it has 
been more immediately before the public in the per- 
sons of two of the greatest favorites of our times. 
Jenny Lind’s Amina is too far removed from our re- 
membrance to be recalled with vividness, while Lucy 
of Lammermoor, however well played and sung, 
leaves but a faint impression ; else, indeed, the recent 
performance of Mlle. Titiens must have seriously 
interferred with Mlle. Patti’s success. 

The performance of Violetta will certainly place 
Mile. Adelina Patti’s talents in a clearer light, and 
afford a surer estimate of her merits, vocal and his- 
trionic, than either of previous attempts, because the 
audience will make direct comparisons and draw 
direct conclasions. | Comparisons are momentous, 
for upon them the reputation of an artist may hang, 
and even so it may be with Mlie. Patti on Thursday 
next. For our own parts, however, we entertain 
little doubt as to the result, and fully expect to see 
the youthful “ prima donna” come forth from the 
ordeal, not merely unscathed, but triumphant.— 


Musical World. 





Cimarosa and Pasiello. 


Some interesting anecdotes relating to Cimarosa 
and Paesiello have recently been communicated to 
the foreign journals by Pacini the elder, a music 
publisher in Paris, who is old enough to remember 
both those renowned Italians. 

It is well known that Cimarosa, on his way home 
from Russia, whither he had been summoned by the 
Empress Catharine, passed through Vienna. The 
Emperor Joseph II. (Mozart’s somewhat niggardly 
patron)—himself an amateur performer upori the 
double-bass—requested Cimarosa to leave some me- 
mento of his visit. Yielding to his Majesty’s en- 
treaties, Cimarosa composed // Matrimonio Segreto. 
It is singular enough that the story of each of the 
three operas produced in that particular year turned 
upon marriage; Ist. Le Nozz di Dorina, music by 
Sarti; 2nd. Le Nozzi di Figaro, by Mozart; and 
3rd. Ji Matrimonio Segreto, by Cimarosa. Mozart’s 
opera partially fuiled, owing to the intrigues of 
Salieri and the Italian singers. That of Sarti (now 
forgotten) was popular for a time; that of Cimarosa 
achieved one of the most brilliant art-successes on re- 
cord. Its charming melodies, and the vivacity of 
its action, produced so great an effect that, at the end 
of the performance, the Emperor, in his enthusiasm, 
ordered refreshments to be served to the musicians, 
and then expressed a wish that the opera should be 
repeated. In obedience to the Imperial humor, the 
audience, after a short repose, resumed their places, 
and the artists went through the whole performance 
asecond time. The public did not leave the theatre 
till daybread. Such an incident was without 
precedent, and (the length of our modern operas 
taken into consideration), is likely to occur again. 

In Naples Z/ Matrimonio Segreto was brought out 
at the Teatro dei Fiorentini, where tragedy, comedy, 
and opera buffa used to be alternately represented. 
The “troop” of Florentine singers comprised so 
many artists of distinguished merit that the theatre 
was called after them, and henceforth always bore the 
name of “Teatro dei Fiorentini.” Cimarosa’s opera 





made a deep impression, and created, indeed, an ex- 
traordinary degree of excitement. At the air, “Pria 
che spunti in Cie I’ Aurora,” the whole audience 
spontaneously rose, and commenced applauding with 
enthusiasm. The singer was a tenor, named 
Benelli, brother of that Benelli who was known in 
Paris about seventy years ago. Although very young, 
Pacini the elder was present on this memorable occa - 
sion. An uncle of his rented a box at the Fiorentini, 
spacious enough (which was frequently the case with 
the boxes in Italian theatres) to accommodate as 
many as twelve persons. All the members of the 
Pacini family assisted at this performance, of which 
they retained a lively remembrance. 

A few years previously at the same Teatro dei 
Fiorentini, Paisiello’s universally admired opera, La 
Nina Pazza d’ Amore, was first represented. About 
this work Pacini the elder has a story worth telling. 
La Nina, it appears, was in rehearsal, and the Nea- 
politans talked of nothing else. Prince Tallyrand, 
the French ambassador, not having the patience to 
wait for the first public performance, requested Pai- 
siello to get up a soirée at his own residence, solicit- 
ing the honor of an invitation for himself and some 
of his friends. Paisiello consenting, readily obtained 
the co-operation of the singers and musicians at the 
theatre. He lived on the third floor of a house in 
the street of the Santo Spirito ; and the Prince, burn- 
ing with impatience to hear the new opera, was pune- 
tualin attendance. The first violinist at the Teatro 
Mercieri being Pacini’s instructor, he was taken 
under his auspices to Paisiello’s. Pacni was en- 
chanted with the opera; as was no less so Prince 
Talleyrand,.who regaled the performers with a 
sumptuous banquet. 

When J/ Matrimonio Segreto was played in Paris, 
Parlamagni, the Lablache of the period, was anxious 
to interpolate a duet composed for him by Farinelli, 
in the opera of Teresa e Claudio, which he sang aa- 
mirably, and which had produced a marked sensation 
in Italy. Farinelli was the best pupil in the Conser- 
vatory, and was Pacini’s master for Solfiggio. Pacini 
was at his studies when Farinelli composed the duet, 
“the violin obligato accompaniment to which,” he de- 
clares, “is still ringing’ in his ears. The duet, 
though wonderfully popular in Italy, created little 
effect in Paris. The cause of this was probably the 
substitution of new words ‘which gave the music a 
wholly different expression.” No doubt. We should 
have preferred, however, more of Paesiello’s opera 
and less of Farinelli’s duet—fiddle solo, notwith- 
standing. 

Pacini became acquainted, Cimarosa on leaving 
the Conservatory (about the same time as Spontini). 
He learned (or tried to learn) composition under “the 
famous Fenaroli,” who was also originally Cimarosa’s 
master. (“The famous Fenaroli” reminds us of 
“the great Tritto.”) Whenever Fenaroli was pleased 
with a composition of Pacini’s, he would tell him to 
show it to Cimarosa, who used to ‘‘advise’’ him with 
regard to the scoring. ‘The composer of // Matri- 
monio Segreto,”’ adds the venerable relator of anec- 
dotes “‘is always present to my eyes, and his voice 
still vibrates in my ears.” (M. Pacini’s ears 
are impressionable. What, nevertheless, with the 
voice “vibrating,” and the fiddle “ ringing,” 
they must be somewhat perplexed). “Rossini,” says 
M. Pacini the elder, “adores Cimarosa.” When- 
everI mention the name, he puts the most minute 
questions ahout the appearance and character of the 
old master. (Cimarosa died rather young by the way, 
for an “old” master.) All the existing portraits of 
Cimarosa are, it seems, in Rossini’s possession, added 
to which, he has had the likeness of the celebrated 
Neapolitan composer painted on the ceiling of his 
villa. 

There is some remarkably pleasant “chit-chat” in 
these Pacinian anecdotes—and this, in spite of occa- 
sional tonches of drivelling senility. The “old man 
eloquent” at times verges upon the twaddle. 
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~ Musto In ta1s Number. —Continuation of the Opera of 
Martha.” Piano Solo. 





Editorial Correspondence. 
No. XV. 
Lonpon, June 28. 
On the way hither from Paris, on a fresh June 
day, past the sweet clover fields of northern 
France, over the smooth channel from Boulogne 
to Folkstone, and again through greener fields of 
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Kent, where the hops grow and the sheep graze 
— fair afternoon’s picture of the rural luxury of 
England — hastening, belated, to get what might 
remain of the London musical season, I looked 
into the Times, and fancy my chagrin at reading 
of an event just past, which had always stood 
high in the list of musical satisfactions anticipated 
in a visit here. The annual concert of the 
three or four thousand Charity Children in St. 
Paul’s cathedral had taken place the day before ! 
T enclose, however, the ZJ'imes report of it. 
Other disappointments were of course inevitable 
in any plan of a year’s travel. Several great 
things, which it had been my fate to miss all over 
Germany, I was again too late for here. For 
instance, the repeated performances of Rossini’s 
really great opera, “ William Tell,” which are 
said to have been excellent in every way. So 
too, the two grandest works in the prospectus of 
the Sacred Harmonie Society, the “Israel in 
Egypt” of Handel, and the Missa Solennis in 
D of Beethoven, had gone by. There remained 
one more concert by that Society, and that was 
to be on the very evening of my arrival :— 
Costa's Oratorio of “ Eli,” conducted by the 
composer in person. The day’s journey had 
been exhilarating, and the musical appetite was 
sharp after the two months’ fast in Italy. So my 
first taste of London — after the Crystal Palace 
had stretched out its arms of greeting in the dis- 
tance (how it shone against the setting sun !), 
and after being jostled over crowded London 
Bridge, and finding lodgings — was a hurried 
drive to Exeter Hall, to hear what might be 
heard of at least one London Oratorio. 

I arrived in the middle of the first part. The 
exquisitely modulated and insinuating tenor of 
Sims Reeves was even then stealing through the 
passage ways. He was just finishing his princi- 
pal air. The great gloomy hall was crowded to 
the utmost, and it was only possible to obtain a 
back seat in the balcony — not a bad place for 
listening to such great waves of tone as roll forth 
from a choir of 600 effective voices, supported 
by a band of about 100 instruments. I was in 
no mood to listen or remember critically ; simple 
exposure to the invigorating and refreshing influ- 
ence of great choral harmonies was all I sought, 
together with gratification of the natural curiosity 
to see and hear what one had so long read of. 
The choruses of Costa are not giant works of 
genius; he is no Handel, Bach, or Beethoven; 
only a clever follower of Mendelssohn. But he 
is a masterly musician, and has contrived some 
grand, and many beautiful, if not decidedly orig- 
inal, effects in “ Eli,” as we already know in 
Boston. There was great precision, positiveness 
and vigor in the rendering of the choruses. 
The voices blended finely, the parts were well 
balanced, the quality of tone was clear and mu- 
sical. There was no faltering, and little scream- 
ing. All were up to the mark, and seemed quite 
at home in the music, and in such work generally. 
It was only in the finer contrasts and gradations 
of light and shade, in piannissimo, &c., that one 
was reminded of the superiority of the choral so- 
cieties in Berlin, Leipzig and Dresden. It was 
right hearty, vigorous, unanimous, English work, 
however, and often told snperbly ; once or twice 
sublimely ; and always in a way to stir up much 
enthusiasm in the andience, who, with the sing- 
ers, made the evening an ovation to England's 
favorite conductor, proud to recognize him also 
in the character of composer. 





The solos were sung by Mme. Rudersdorff, a 
fine and flexible soprano, with good skill and ex- 
pression; Mme. Sainton-Dolby, who gave the 
pretty contralto part of Samuel quite acceptably ; 
Sims Reeves, whose sweet, expressive, finished 
tenor tantalized us with too little —it was only 
in a trio and a quartet that we heard him, and 
that with a rare satisfaction; Signor Belletti, our 
old friend of the Jenny Lind times, who used 
then torender the bass airs of Handel surprisingly 
well for an Italian, and who is still one of the 
main stays of a London oratorio: Mr. Santley, a 
comparatively new candidate for publie favor, 
who has a rich and resonant bass, which he uses 
tastefully and with much effect; and Mr. Mon- 
tem Smith. The orchestra was admirable. The 
unwearying responsiveness of the great audience 
was almost as interesting as the performance. 
Whether the English be a really musical race or 
not, there is no people that craves and sits out so 
much music. 

Last evening — to jump the interval for the 
time being —I heard another oratorio in the 
same place : — the old “ Messiah” by the “York- 
shire Choral Union.” To hear the famous York- 
shire chorus singers, and in the well-known cho- 
ruses, was achance not to be neglected. Nor 
were my expectations disappointed. This time 
Thad a front seat, in a rather thinly scattered, 
but delighted audience. There were perhaps 
four hundred singers, and they were wonderfully 
effective. The sounds leapt out with a startling 
elasticity and vigor. There isa heroic unanimity 
and certainty in the charge of these Yorkshire- 
men. Chorus singing seems to have been a life- 
long patriotic exercise with them; a common 
cause, honored and carefully kept bright. There 
was an irresistible spirit about it; here too not 
much of fine shading, or of pianissimo, but a sort 
of dazzling splendor of delivery, a fervor that 
sweeps on to victory and takes you off your feet. 
Of course, the most satisfactory achievements 
were such pieces as the “ Wonderful” chorus, 
“Lift up your hands,” the “ Hallelujah,” &c. 
“He shall purify,” “Behold the Lamb,” and 
“ All we like sheep” were exceedingly impress- 
ive. But one missed somewhat of the profound 
and almost Bach-like tenderness and inwardness 
of “ And with his stripes.” The proportion of 
female voices looked small, but by no means 
sounded so; they were all telling voices; each 
voice jump upon the instant in coming in. One 
peculiarity in the composition of the choir would 
look strangely in America. In the band of con- 
traltos you see but a dozen or so of women scat- 
tered about and isolated among the men. The 
male contralto, or counter tenor, so exceptional 
with us, appears to be the rule among the York- 
shire voices. Some of them, of course, were 
boys, as were many of the sopranos; but the 
great majority were men. The solo singing was 
not remarkable, but reasonably fair. The best 
were Mr. Santley in the bass recitatives and airs, 
and Mr. Whitehead (so far as I could make out 
from the bills) in the tenor. Mrs. Sunderland 
sang mechanically well in the soprano arias, and 
Miss Freeman furnished little more than voice to 
“ He was despised,” &c. The orchestra, from the 
Philharmonic Society, was effective. So was the 
organ, played by Dr. Monk. of York Cathedral. 
The conductor wes Mr. R. G. Burton. 


In the morning (or, as we say, afternoon ) after 
my arrival (Saturday), I attended the public 





rehearsal of the last of the “ New Philharmonic ’ 
concerts, in St. James’s Hall; and on Monday 
evening the concert itself. It was a large and 
fashionable audience, all in “evening dress,” 
which is the rule here, where seas of glorious 
free music, with all the genial warmth thereof, do 
not avail to melt or wash away old icebergs of 
uncomfortable etiquette. The Hall, which is 
much smaller than the Boston Music Hall, is most 
beautiful and unique in its architecture, and espe- 
cially in the way in which it is lighted, by single 
star-shaped jets depending from all parts of the 
arched ceiling, and at heights varying with the 
curve of the arch, so that it suggests the free 
feeling of being under the starry sky. The or- 
chestra, under the direction of Dr. Wylde, is 
large and powerful, and played some movements 
capitally, though it is said to be not the best or- 
chestra in London; but of course there are con- 
trary opinions about that, now that London has 
three rival orchestral societies, where once the 
“ Philharmonic ” had the whole field. The over- 
ture to Coriolanus (Beethoven) was certainly 
rendered with great fire and precision, and made 
a smart beginning to the concert. Next came a 
masterly performance of Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto by Herr Wieniawski, a young Pole of 
the Hebrew stamp of features, who has taken his 
stand in the first class of virtuosos; there was 
fire and tender feeling, and technical mastery 
enough in it, if not decided evidence enough of 
individual genius. Then the dark familiar figure 
of Carl Formes presented itself, and sang with 
powerful effect a satanic sort of aria from Spohr's 
“ Faust.” Mrs. Lemmens Sherrington followed 
with a French air from Herold’s Pré aux Clercs, 
and fine obligato violin accompaniment by Mr. 
Blagrove, first violin in the orchestra, and appa- 
rently in nearly all the orchestras here. She 
has a clear, sunshiny soprano, and fine florid ex- 
ecution. The “ Eroica” Symphony closed the 
first part, much of it impressively rendered, but 
not up to the Leipzig or the Berlin standard by 
many degrees. Part II. began with the lovely, 
tranquilizing Chorus and Soprano solo: “ Calm 
is the glassy ocean,” from Mozart’s Jdomeneo, 
nicely rendered. Mr. John Francis Burnett, an 
eléve of the Leipzig Conservatoire, played (in 
the illness of Miss Arabella Goddard ) the perpet- 
ual Cheval de Battaille of young pianists, We- 
ber’s Concert-stiick, and showed very clear and 
brilliant execution. A florid duet for voice and 
violin, by Pacini and Artot, was sung by Mrs. 
Sherrington and played by Wieniawski; and 
the concert ended with the “Men of Prome- 
theus” overture, thus making it mainly “a Beet- 
hoven night.” D. 








New York, Jury 15.—You have heard, ere this 
that poor Sig. Amodio died recently, at sea, of yel- 
low fever. He will be regretted by many, to whose 
amusement and enjoyment he has contributed. Al- 
ways ready to do his part, and the very personifica- 
tion of kindliness and good nature, every one liked 
him, and his private life is said to have been such as 
to merit general esteem. Saturday a Requiem 
Mass was held at St. Stephen’s church for the repose 
of his soul. The church was crowded; one would 
hardly have expected to see so large and elegant an 
audience assembled at this season. A number of the 
fellow artists of the deceased assisted in the musical 
performances, which were, in fact, very fine. Mad. 
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Isidora Clark sang the principal Soprano solos, and 
among the male singers were to be found Susini, 
Centemeri, Quinto, Ardavani, ete. Most of the 
pieces were composed by the organist of the church, 
Sig. Mora. The best of them were the Dies Ire, 
the Trio and Duets, and the Benedictus. This last, 


and Sig. Susini’s solo were very finely sung. I sub- 
join the programme :— 
Requiem and Kyrie. .........++-ceeeeeeeeees P. Generali 
Chorus 
Introduction—Dies Troe. .... 1... cece cece eeeeee A. Mora 
Chorus. 
BehO is occ cisesreres Urey acepivees ed 6t Ces arendeeds Carcaro 
Susini. 
Ri kcch shen cdtemivatesssdenetes \accemnencane A Mora. 
Tsadora Clark. 

Chorus—Rex Tremenda. ...........0cceeeeeeees A. Mora 
Trio—without accompaniment...............065 A. Mora 
Isadora Clark, Mdme. Berger and Quinto. 
EE PT eee Mercadante 
Sig Fellini. 

DURE « 00 vache epaanene tnd 0 0028.9020 2accaon Mercadante 
Isidora Clark and Sig. Centemeri. 
Offertory.......... Deve wdswere havonshosesracewe A. Mora 
Isidora Clark. 

DOMRIGGE. BERS 0 div clecvcetecdecccvccsstes +. ...Madona 
Sig. Centemeri. 

Finale..... edetes eooecses Biecees thsdunaecke Mercadante 
Chorus. 

pay ee 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


CaMmBRIDGE COMMENCEMENT.—The literary fes- 
tivities of our Alma Mater, demand our attention 
only musically, of course, and we cannot fail to take 
notice of the constant progress of this. Art within her 
walls, of late years. At the Commencement dinner, 
on Wednesday last, the speeches were interspersed 
with some choice selections of vocal music sung by 
a body of graduates, (mostly of the last few years,) 
under the lead of Mr. L. P. Homer, who has so suc- 
cessfully discharged the duties of Instructor of Music 
for several years. It would have been impossible 
ten years ago to have extemporized a club, at two 
days notice, able to sing, so creditably, the four-part 
songs of Mendelssohn and other composers, that were 
given that day, by these gentlemen, without books, 
and with but a single rehearsal. Of course the Star 
Spangled Banner followed the eloquent speech of His 
Excellency the Governor, and when could Jnteger 
Vite be more fitly sung than after the wonderful 
speech of the venerable patriot, the oldest surviving 
graduate, Ex-President of the University, the illus- 
trious Jostan Quincy, who at the age of over ninety 
years once more joined with his fellow students, as 
they sang, before leaving the table, the accustomed 
78th Psalm, Give ear, ye Children, to my Law, to the 
tune of St. Martin’s. ‘‘Serus in Coelum redeat!” 





Mr. G. A. Scumirt, (whose contributions under 
the signature of *t have done such good service to 
to this Journal, dnring the past year) has received 
from the Governor the commission of Captain in one 
of the new regiments. At the close of the annual 
examination at Cambridge, where he is instructor of 
German in Harvard College, he received from the 
members of the late Junior Class, an elegant and 
costly sword, as a testimonial of their respect to him 
as a teacher, and in recognition of the patriotic zeal 
which has led him to take up arms for the perpetuity 
of the free institutions of his adopted land. Our 
readers will heartily join with us in wishing him an 
opportunity to do good service, and a safe and 
speedy return. 

MADEMOISELLE GABRIELLE DE LA MorrTE, as 
will be seen from her advertisement in another col- 
umn, is still engaged in instructing pupils in piano 
playing. Her system of teaching in classes, has 
proved, (at least under her hands) to be productive 
of excellent results. Many of our Boston readers 
have witnessed the fruits of her instructions in the 
soirées occasionally given by her, which have been 
reported in these columns. We need not add that 
she is herself an accomplished pianiste, and deserving 
of the success that she has attained as a teacher in 
this city. 

The first member of a new musical journal has 
recently been published at Berlin, under the title of 
the Deutscher-Médnner-Gesang Zeitung. It is edited by 
M. Tschirch and of course, is devoted principally to 
the objects indicated by its title. 

Ullman is (or was recently) ia Paris, where we are 
told that he has engaged fur the next season Mme. 
Charton Demeur and Mme. Medori. Mme. Charton 
is said to have sung very brilliantly in the réle of 
Dinorah at St. Petersburg. 





Havana.—T he Gazette Musicale de Paris tells us 
that Gottschalk lately gave a monster concert in this 
city. Forty pianists and four hundred and fifty other 





instrumertalists took part in the performance. 
Among other novelties of the programine were a 
romantic symphony with tambourines and harmoni- 
flutes ; a march for eighty trumpets, and finally a fan- 
taisie by Gottschalk for forty pianos ! 





Husic Abroad, 


London. 


Royat Iratian Opera.—On Thursday, June 27, 
Verdi’s Ballo in Maschera was produced, for the first 
time, at the Royal Italian Opera, with great com- 
pleteness and efficiency in the costumes, scenery, and 
mise-en-scene. The management certainly did not in- 
dulge in the same lavish expenditure as in the Pro- 
phéte and Guillaume Tell, but for obvious reasons. 
It could not make sure of being reimbursed for its 
outlay. The ball scene is very striking, but not to 
be compared for brilliancy and magnificence with the 
same scene in Auber’s Gustave, when originally 
brought out at Covent Garden, under Mr. Bunn’s 
direction. The distribution of parts is as follows: 
Amelia, Madame Penco; Oscar, Madame Miolan- 
Carvalho; Ulrica, Madame Nantier-Didée; the 
Duke, Signor Mario; Renato, Signor Graziani; the 
Chief Conspirators, Signor ‘Tagliafico and M. Zel- 
ger. This cast looks powerful on paper, but Verdi's 
music does not always suit itself to the means of the 
best singers. For instance, we have heard Madame 
Penco to greater advantage than in the character of 
Amelia, which demands, as almost all Verdi’s hero- 
ines do, an amonnt of energy and strength of lungs 
found in few singers. Madame Penco sings Mo- 
zart’s and Rossini’s music admirably, as we need 
hardly say, and that is a far higher compliment than 
if praised in the most unqualified manner in Verdi’s 
music. The singing of Madame Carvalho in the 
part of Oscar was extremely brilliant, and her acting 
vivacious and piquant. Madame Nantier-Didiée 
made quite a character of Ulrica, the sorceress, sing- 
ing with great expression, and dressing the part with 
a true notion of the picturesque. The Renato of 
Signor Graziani was a praiseworthy performance, a 
little wanting, perhaps, in dramatic vigor and truth. 
but well endeavored and not deficient in vehemence, 
His splendid voice, with a real show of earnestness, 
ebtained an encore for the romance in the fourth act. 
We cannot praise very highly Signor Tagliafico and 
M. Zelger for their singing; perhaps the music of 
the conspirators had not become sufficiently familiar 
to them. Signor Mario was inimitable as the Duke, 
acting and singing his very best, and carrving his 
whole audience with him in every scene. He made 
amends, indeed, for every deficiency in the other 
performers, and was encored in the romance in the 
first act, as well as in the quintet in the second act, 
in which his singing and acting were both conspicu- 
ous. There was a large attendance, and the recalls 
being more numerous than the encores, the perfor- 
mance must be pronounced a decided success. Un 
Ballo in Maschera is announced for repetition to-night 
and Monday. 








PairnarMontc Concerts.—The Philharmonic 
Society has just terminated a series of performances 
(its 49th) almost unprecedented in success. At the 
eighth and final concert on Monday night, the pro- 
gramme was as follows : 

Part I.—Sinfonia, Haydn; Aria, “ Bel raggio,” 
Semirumide (Rossini) ; Concerto, violin, Herr Straus 
(Beethoven) ; Recit. and Aria, ‘‘ Bella adorata incog- 
nita,” J/ Giurament> (Mercadante) ; Concerto in G 
minor, pianoforte, M. Moscheles (Moscheles). 

Part II.—Sinfonia in C minor (Beethoven) ; 
Duetto, “ La ci darem ” (Mozart); Overture, Jubilee 
(Weber). 

Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus. D. 

There was, moreover, a feature of more than com- 
mon interest. That veteran to whom the modern art 
of pianoforte composition owes so much, who, be- 
sides being the real originator of the “ bravura” 
style out of which so many celebrities have risen, is 
a classical musician of the genuine stamp, and author 
of concertos, sonatas, studies, and a multitude of 
works that the world (of music) will not readily let 
die—Herr Ignace Moscheles—who, after residing 
among us for more than a quarter of a century, and 
laying the basis of a solid and legitimate school, left 
England in 1846, to assume a post of equal honor 
and responsibility in his own country, was induced 
to appear once more, and for the last time, on the 
platform of the Philharmonic orchestra, where he 
had won so many laurels as composer, pianist, and 
conductor, and to perform one of his own splendid 
pieces for pianoforte with orchestral accompaniments, 
viz., the concerto in G minor, still (and likely to be 
always) regarded as a model easier to admire than 





to imitate. That every lover of the instrument, of 
which Herr Moscheles is one of the most justly fa- 
mous representatives, amateurs and professors in an 
equal degree, should be eager to welcome. and ap- 
plaud the honored master, one of the very lust of a 
race of musical Titans, who thus amicably consented 
to forget that he had abandoned public life, and to 
come once more among them, solicitor, as in the 
olden time, for the guerdon of public approbation, 
was natural; nor could any one have felt surprise at 
seeing the Hanover Square Rooms literally crammed 
to suffocation. To describe the reception awarded to 
Herr Moscheles as he ascended the steps that lead 
into the orchestra ; or the repeated and hearty bursts 
of recognition that greeted each familiar passage of 
his concerto; or the rapturous plaudits that, from ev- 
ery corner of the room, bore witness to the real de- 
light he had contributed by his performance, would 
be difficult, if not impossible. How he played—how, 
while the hand was frequently unnerved that once 
was so energetic, dexterous, and firm, the mind 
proved still vigorous and young, still lit up with the 
“divine spark,” and in possession of absolute con- 
trol over those subtleties of expression, those genu- 
ine touches, that distinguish the great musician from 
the mere virluoso,—the skilled exeeutant and voila 
tout—must be left to the imagination of the reader. 
The incident was one of rare interest. It seemed 
almost as though, in the hour of its threatened disso- 
lution, the spirit of one of the old giants of the 
Philharmonic had appeared to give the members 
courage, and lead them once again to victory. A 
more brilliant finale to the last season before the ju- 
bilee,—a more auspicious foreshadowing of the tri- 
umph of the jubilee itself,—than this apparition of 
Moscheles, who was thirty years ago the very soul of 
the institution, could hardly have been thought of 
A word must suffice for the rest of the concert. 
The symphony of Haydn (Za Reine de France) re- 
called the glories of the Philhermonic in its prime. 
The concerto of Beethoven was finely executed by 
Herr Strauss, whase success at a former concert fully 
justified his reéngagement at this; but we did not 
greatly admire his two cadences. The singers were 
Mlle. Guerrabella, Signor Steller, and Mr. ‘Tennant, 
who sang, and sang well, the selections from the ope- 
ratic music of Rossini, Mercadante, and Mozart. 


Royat Irautan Oprra.—The increasing popu- 
larity of Mlle. Adelina Patti, more especially in the 
Sonnambula, and the repetitions of operas which have 
already been recorded as sucgesses may be accepted 
as the reason why no novelty has been prodaced 
lately. Mario certainly resumed his original part of 
the duke in Rigoletto on Saturday, and gave a new 
interest to the performance. La Sonnambula was re- 
peated on Monday ; Don Giovanni on Tuesday; Le 
Prophéte on Thurday ; and last night Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor tor the last time this season. Verdi’s Ballo 
in Maschera, announced for Thursday, has been post- 
poned until Thursday next. 


Rorat Opera, Lyceum.—Signor Verdi’s Ballo 
in Maschera, produced on Saturday night, for the 
first time in this conntry, was a legitimate and tri- 
umphant success. The cast was admirable—irre- 
proachable, indeed ; the greatest pains had been ex- 
pended on the rehearsals, and the execation through- 
out could hardly be surpassed. 

The cast was as follows: Richard, Earl of War- 
wick, Signor Giuglini; Renato, Signor Delle Sedie ; 
Samuel, M. Gassier ; Oscar, Mad. Gassier; Amelia, 
Mile. Titiens ; Ulrica, Mad. Lemaire. As faras the 
music was concerned, Signor Giuglini was fitted to 
admiration. He sang in consequence, with infinite 
charm throughout, and never having to force his 
voice, was in his element from the first to the last. 
Signor Giuglini, moreover, manifested, in the first 
two acts, a talent for light comedy, for which we 
could have hardly given him credit. His suecess in- 
deed was triumphant, and in all probability, Richard, 
Earl of Warwick, governor of Boston, will be repa- 
ted, after a short time, his most finished and admira- 
ble performance. Mlle. Titiens appears to extraor- 
dinary advantage in Verdi’s energetic heroine. She 
sings, and acts the part magnificently, and is every- 
where the grand artist. Her singing throughout the 
entire of the third act, is one of her greatest achieve- 
ments and could not be surpassed, if indeed, equaled 
by any living vocalist. We shall take another oppor 
tunity of commenting upon this splendid perform- 
ance, andecan only say that Mile. Titiens in Amelia 
has putin another claim to the many already ad- 
vanced for the title of the reigning queen of tragic 
song. Mad. Gassier, who made her first appearance 
for some years in London, sang the music of the 
Page with great brilliancy. Signor Delle Sedie 
showed decided vocal talent, if not the best voice in 
the world, in the part of Renato, and was applauded 
to the skies and encored in one of his songs. He 
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seemed inclined, however, to exaggeration in his act- 
ing. M. Gassier sang and acted most admirably as 
the first conspirator, and constituted, certainly, one 
of the most striking figures in a grand picture. 
The band and chorus were excellent; the dresses 
new and appropriate; and the scenery, all things 
considered, effective. We object, nevertheless, to 
the size of the Boston moon, and, despite the mana- 
ger of the lights and shades in the third act, believe 
that the side opposite the opera luminary is that which 
is thrown into shadow. 


Paris. 


The last week has produced no other event of im- 
portance in the operatic world than the revival at the 
Opera Comique of Halévy’s Mousquetaires de la 
Reine, Jourdan appearing for the first time before a 
Parisian audience in the character of Olivier, and, be 
it said, with entire satisfaction to even the critical 
part of his hearers. A Mile. Litschner made her 
début the same evening in the part of Athenais. 
This young lady possesses considerable talent as a 
vocalist, but which unfortunately does not lie in the 
direction she has chosen for hersetf—namely, the 
fiorid style. ‘There are two current reports which I 
am enabled to nail on the counter as false coinage. 
One is that Tamberlik has accepted an engagement 
at the Grand Opera here to sing with Faure in La 
Muette de Portici, The distinguished artist in ques- 
tion, his campaign in London over, will simply so- 
journ in Paris as a flancur until the trumpet sounds 
“boot and saddle” to summon him to St. Peters- 
burg. The other spurious item of news is that Mad 
Pauline Viardot has been engaged at the same estab- 
lishment for two months at some fabulous rate of 
emolument to sing in Gluck’s Alceste. The truth is, 
that as the management at this time cannot foresee 
how many performances of Glack’s masterpiece will 
consist with the taste of its supporters, Mad. Viardot 
has been engaged to sing, as the technical phrase 
goes au cachet, or, a8 we should say, by the night. 
Apropos of these intended performances, it is now 
certain that M. Berlioz has declined the office of re- 
handling (remaniement) the score of Alceste, ground- 
ing his refusal on the reverence which is due to the 
work of a great master. A very proper scruple, and 
which any one capable of performing the task is sure 
to share; so that if be done at all, an incapable is 
sure to be intrusted with it. Why not Alary, the 
Macadamiser of Mozart? So true is it ever, that 
“ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” By the 
way, Auber, who is now in his eightieth year, and 
and saw Alceste when Gluck was in Paris, is to pre- 
side at the rehearsals and give the times. The aston- 
ishing and sustained vigor of Lord Brougham is the 
only parallel we have to the venerable and still ver- 
dant French composer. The great lion pianist—pa- 
rent and progenitor of all pianist lions and whelps 
that now prowl the two hemispheres—Franz Liszt 
himself, has been in Paris, and has been, the papers 
here inform us, charming the retreat of anothor old 
lion—a lion of poetry and voluminous prose, a lion 
eke of polities—M. de Lamartine. For one entire 
evening the Hungarian pianist poured out the full- 
ness of his great resources to delight the old repub- 
lican poet and historian. It was a graceful act, and 
characteristic of Liszt. He has now returned to 
Weimar. 

Mad. Marie Cabel has landed at Marseilles on her 
return from Algiers, and has been giving several per- 
formauces in the former city. 

Camille Sivori, a minor violinist compared to the 
above, incapable of charming grandes dames to the 
tune of fifty guineas, has been playing here, but 
more in private than in public. The other evening 
in a réunion intime he played a new quintet by M. C. 
Estremie, a composer of high merit, of whom I have 
frequently spoken. A quatuor by this gentleman 
was played a short time since at Rossini’s house. 
Signor Sivori proceeds forthwith to Italy, where he 
will remain till August, when he is expected, accord- 
ing to annual custom, at Baden, Wiesbaden, and 
other Teutonic places of delight. Another inferior 
confrére of the grande-dame-captivating Bartelloni, 
Henri Vieuxtemps, has, I hear, returned to Brussels, 
where he is reposing after th» fatigues of his English 
campaign. He was, however, prevailed on the other 
evening to play one or two of his more recent compo- 
sitions in the salons of M. Brunmel, among them his 
last concerto. 


Prague. 

One of the most meritorious musical societies in 
this city is the one known as the “ Ciicilian- Verein,” 
or Cecilia Union, now established twenty years, 
during which period it has exerted a most beneticial 
effect upon the public taste. The great object distin- 








guishing the Cecilia Union has invariably been to 
perform'such works as would otherwise—from idle- 
ness, insufficient artistic resources, or intrigue—have 
never been known. This principle applies particu- 
larly to the works of modern composers. Thus, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, and, more recently, Rich- 
ard Wagner, owe a deep debt of gratitude to the 
Union. Indeed, Wagner, of all composers, ought to 
leel profoundly grateful to it, for it was through its 
exertions that his operas were brought out at the the- 
atre. In fact, it is beyond all doubt, that the success 
achieved on the stage here by 7unnhiiuser, Lohengrin, 
Der Fliegende Hollinder, and Rienzi, first directed the 
attention of German operatic managers to the “ Mu- 
sic of the Future.” 

True to the principle it has adopted from its foun- 
dation, the directors of the Union introduced, at the 
second concert of the season, on the 6th of January, 
a work which is here a novelty, however well known 
it may be elsewhere. [ allude to Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater. When the directors announced their inten- 
tion, public expectation was excited to the highest 
pitch. The eventful day at length arrived. The ex- 
ecutants took their places, and the audience filled 
every available seat in the coucert-room. But the 
Praguers have always prided themselves on having 
an opinion of their own, and being courageous enough 
to express it, as becomes sons of the Holy Roman 
Empire, even supposing that opinion rans counter to 
pre-conceived ideas and the decision arrived at else- 
where. Accordingly, they heard the Stabat Mater, 
and, despite the favorable reports they had received 
of it from Paris, London, and other great cities, 
where it is so popular, condemned it, and exalted 
still higher than ever the banners of Handel, Bach, 
and Mendelssohn. The general feeling with regard 
to this work of the Swan of Pesaro is characteristi- 
cally summed up in the following words of a local 
critic, who compares “ all the ear-tickling melodies 
of the Stabat to those pious beauties who kneel with 
veiled countenances before the altar of the Madonna, 
but, through the folds of their picturesqely draped 
veils, observe with a worldly eye everything that is 
going on around them.” You must not suppose, 
however, that no parts of the work were favorably 
received, for such was not the case. The pieces 
which struck the public as conceived in a spirit of 
religions dignity worthy of the subject, were greatly 
applauded. Among these pieces I may mention the 
introduction, the cavatina (No 7), “ Fac ut portem 
Christi mortem;” the quartet (No. 9), “ Quando 
Corpus morietur,” and the final fugue. The per- 
formance was, on the whole, a successful one; the 
chorus and orchestra being particularly good. The 
solo parts were entrusted to Mmes. Brenner, Proc- 
hazki-Schmidt, Herren Fektér, and Eilers, all mem- 
bers of the operatic company at the theatre. 

The third concert of the series, held on the 28th 
February, was a highly interesting one, being devo- 
ted entirely to the compositions of the great John 
Sebastion Bach, and those of the most talented of 
his descendants, namely Philip Emanuel Bach. It 
might fairly have been entitled a Bach Festival, so 
deep a commotion did it excite among all the admi- 
rers of sterling classical music. The following was 
the programme: Overture in C major, from the 
Suite des Piéces, No. 1, for orchestra ; Recitative and 
Air, for soprano, from the Passionsmusik, according 
to the Gospel of St. Matthew; and the “ Credo” 
from the high mass in B mimor, by John Sebastian 
Bach, Philip Emanuel’s contribution was his sym- 
phony in D major. All these pieces were new to a 
Prague audience. 





Miran.—According to the Trovatore, a periodical 
published here, Verdi is about to compose a new op- 
era. The libretto is by M. Piave, the same gentle- 
man who transformed Victor Hugo’s Le Rot s’amuse 
into Rigoletto, and young Dumas’ Dameauxr Camélias 
into La Traviata. This new production of the com- 
poser of young Italy is said to be intended for the 
Italian Opera-house in St. Petersburgh. 


Vienna.—According to report, the season at the 
Imperial Opera-house will commence on the 15th 
July with Verdi’s Macbeth. This makes the sixth 
novelty promised, the other five being the (lécklein 
des Eremiten, comic opera by Maillach; Gréfin Eg- 
mont, ballet by Rotta; Cherubini’s Medea; R. Wag- 
ner’s Tristan und Isolde; and M. Gounod’s Faust. 
Verdi’s music was performed last season at the Im- 
perial Opera-house twenty-five times, being just two 
performances more than those accorded to Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Gluck combined, and there is every 
reason for believing that the balance in his favor will 
be even greater next season. The Bouffes Parisiens 
opened on the 8th, with M. Offenbach’s Orphée aux 
Enfers. After concluding their engagement here, 
they proceed to Berlin. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


All hail to the Stars and Stripes, or The dying 
Volunteer. L. O. Emerson. 25 


This poem is founded on one of the most touching 
incidents of the war, as far as known, an incident 
which history will make familiar to coming genera- 
tions. Mr. Emerson has written to it one of his best 
melodies, and the piece deserves to be popular among 
patriotic singers. 


Our good ship sails to-night, my Love. 
Emile Berger. 25 


An uncommonly pretty song, the words of which 
have a more than ordinary significance in the present 
times. This will no doubt contribute to make it 
popular; but the music itself is sufficiently striking 
to direct attention to it. . 


Up with the Flag of the Stars and Stripes. 
War Song. Words by W. W. Story. Music 
by N. Ravnkilde. 25 


A song which a patriotic son of Massachusetts, 
travelling in Italy, wrote, when he heard the news of 
the glorious uprising of the Freemen in his own coun- 
try. A friend, a young Norwegian artist, inspired by 
the subject, composed music to it, such music as no 
composer would be ashamed of, and the manuscript, 
by the agency of a kind hand, found its way across 
the water to the publishers. 


Instrumental Music. 
Star Spangled Banner Quickstep. J. W. Turner. 25 


Mr. Turner has arranged several of our national ~~ 
melodies, such to which public attention has been 
particularly attracted by the war for the Union, in the 
form of easy Quicksteps. Thus arranged they will be 
most welcome to young players. Besides the above, 
Quicksteps on the *‘ Red, white and blue” and ‘* The 
girl I left behind me ” are now published by the same 
author. 


La Reveille. Grand March Militaire. 


Carl Meyer. 25 


Avery brilliant Concert March, rather difficult. 
It is quite indicative of the brisk step of the soldiery 
when marched to the battle-field, full of life and ani- 
mation. The Trio has fine melodious strains. Alto- 
gether amateurs fond of a good show-piece will find 
much pl in the practice of this piece. 


Darling Nelly Gray. Varied. R. Schroeder 25 


Simple Variations on a very popular melody, pleas. 
ing and instructive. Teachers will llect Schroed 
as the author of the well-known Variations on the 
Swiss Boy and several others. 


Books. 








Tuarsere’s L’art pu Cuant. (The Artof 
Singing applied to the Piano.) Handsomely 
bound in Cloth. 3 00 


The Piano cannot render that which is most perfect 
in the beautiful art of singing, namely, the faculty of 
prolonging sounds, but the player may overcome this 
imperfection with address and skill. How this may 
be done, the great Player has shown in twelve Trans- 
criptions. The melody is engraved in large notes, 
so as to stand out and be recognized easily. They are 
all fingered, and are as invaluable to the accomplished 
pianist as to the student, who could get at the root 
of the marvellous effects which Thalberg produced in 
his playing. 





Music By Mait.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 




































